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INTRODUCTION 

Though conscious of the necessity of preparing 
students to cope with the pace set by the native speaker, 
language educators have also been aware of forces that 
make attainment of the goal difficult. Performance in 
aural comprehension is adversely affected by factors 
associated with the listening process, the capabilities of 
the listener, the content of the message, and the nature 
of recorded sound. The temporal parameters of the 
stimulus interact with all of tbese. The centrality of the 
matter of t^xt becomes more apparent when one ex- 
amines the problem areas, 

'It is possible to underestimate the difficulty of listen- 
ing. Listening is an integral part of many commonplace 
activities and is performed without conscious attention 
to the process and with no apparent effort. Sinc^e aural 
comprehension is almost wholly a matter of covert 
operations, its complexity is masked. There is a tenden* 
cy to overstress the most evident aspect, hearing, and to 
regard it as nothing more il»n perception of sounds, a 
kind of passive absorption, whb the sound source per- 
forming the essential function.^^ecause the listener 
receives a string of phonemes and a sequence of words, 
we are tempted to think in terms of linear operations. 
More probably, the listener must process at several 
levels at the same time. In fact, A. P. Van Teslaar likens 
the operation to .shooting at several moving targets 
simultaneously.' Scientists are cautious In their 

l."t.Mmlnf Ntw Sound ^ttnu: Probkmi and Pro«ptcii/7/l>4/.* 
XIMS). 14. 



Statements about ^be process of listeninit comprehension 
since it cannot be directly observed. They are in agree- 
mjcnt. however, on the fact that perception is not instan- 
taneous. They recognize that listeners are active pro- 
cessors rather than passive receivers in the stages be- 
twcen presentation of the language stimulus and com- 
prehension, and that there are limits to the amount of 
oral language they can deal with in a given length of 
time. Dominic W. Massaro, for example, proposes a 
model based on the assumption that percefption cannot 
take place as the stimulus is arriving, since a sound pat- 
tern of some length is necessary for recognition to oc- 
cur.' This approach presupposes that listeners have 
some form of auditory retention at their disposal which 
holds the flnt part of the utterance until the pabern is 
complete enough for recognition lo occur. If a liecond 
pattern is presented too soon, it presumably interferes 
with recognition of the first. It is important, theiiffore, 
that sufficient time be available to the listener so that a 
backlog of incompletely processed items will not ac- 
cumulate to cause information overload. On the other 
hand, too slow an input rate can impair comprehension 
by prolonging the time a pattern must be held in the 
short-term memory and allowitig moit time for memo^ ' 
traces to fade, since rate affects«mnemonic processes. '.^ 

U8TEN1NG COMPREHENSION 

Speaking rate and listening riite interact regardless of 
the language used for communication. The 
information-processing capacity of the students affects 
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how efficiently tbey rKtive memge ia a itcond 
Uniunge. They engage in many activities ai they 
rtceivf a spMCh stream in their mother tongue, but com- 
prehending foraign speech is more complex and time- 
consuming. Robert Lado has cited research that found 
memory span shorter in (he foreign language than in the 
native language, but capable of training.^ Paul Pim^^eur 
reported a pilot study done with high school students, 
native speakers of English learning French as a second 
language. The data he gathered indicated that in thcr 
first months of study the student's ability to remember 
utterances in French reached ab^ut half of 'what it was 
in English, that progress waf slow, and that two full 
years of instruction in French only improved memory 
span a little.* 

Listeners differ in whijp/h<y know of the sequential 
probabHiti^ of the lai^age, information they use to 
anticipate whdt is fpthcoming in speech signals. When 
they are able to pMdict with some degree of accuracy, 
an item requires Jfls processing. Prior knowledge of the 
linguistic systenjf and familiarity with the cultural con^ 
text also aid ine listener in separating the essential cues 
from the irrelevant and redundant elements of ^he 
message. EspeciaUy in the early stages of language 
study, the student-Listeners are unable to distinguish bet- 
Mveen the essential and the redundant: all elements of the 
utterance take on equal importance. Because their 
knowledge of the foreign language an^ culture is so 
limited, they are not yet able to anticipate the message. 
Furthermore, they lack the skills to reconstruct what 
they may have missed and to deduce the whole of a 
message from bits and pieces of it. They are also disad- 
vantaged bf the fact that they react to target language 
stimuli. 'largely in terms of nanve-language perceptual 
habits afra utilize the fefercnts of their oWn cultural 
background. Allowance must also be made for whatever 
additional time they may need to invest in translation, 
since they very likely arrive at comprehension of the 
target Janguage through their first language. The 
limited^capacity memorial system may, for all these 
reasons, prove inadequtttcJor copin/with the incoming 
sensory data in an unfamiliar language. 

Individuals differ not only in the knowledge and 
perceptuaf capacities they bring to language study but 
ol^ in affectiVe approach and response. Learning is 
closely related to the kind and degree of success or 
failure experienced by learnors: they are generally not 
highly motivated by the very easy task, but tiiey tend to 
avoid the one which is excessively difficult andMoes not 
give then) a reasonable probabUity of success. Rate is 
one chsuracteristii of an oral message that determines 
whether the con^rehension task is at the Interniediate 
level 'Of difficulty which encourages perseverance. 

I ■ 

1. "MtnuHy Sp«n at i Ficto/tn Sfconcl Uin|uf|e l^rning/' tRAL, 
1(1961), I2S. ^ 

4. *'Somt Aipvcti of l.Uttnlni Comprthcfukin," \n/i.antyoft 
ImbomtOfY Lwmmimg: Nrw Oirt%:tkmf, td l.ouU J. Chilafnlef ind Gilbert 
TaeiSft (MontrMl: AquiU. I97l>. p. 11). 



hidicious ntanlpulation of rate can ^Ip to maximize 
achievement motivation. Sometimes the initial reaction 
to a new and unexpected stimulus is such that there is lit- 
tle question of perseverance. M.D. Steer has found 
evidence that inefficient listeners are overwhelmed by 
'the number of elements with which they must grapple. 
They concentrate on individual words rather than on the 
entire message or on larger units of it. They become so 
overly tense and preoccupied with the part they have 
missed that they miss further portions pf the message 
and become hopelessly lost.' 

Listener panic may, however, have more than an 
emotional base. Listening for meaning, rather than con- 
centration on specific words and details, is a special skill 
apparently possr sed by those who are field indepen- 
dent. Field indept ndency is a theoretical construct based 
on the ability to keep things apart in a perceptual field, 
^ see patterns, and to respond without stress in novel 
situations. Field dependent people are unable to 
disregard the more superficial aspects in order to detect 
order in the unfamiliar.* Noting that some listeners, 
when faced with rapid speech, tend to concentrate more 
on rate and less on content, Carver, Johnson, and 
Friedman utilized speeded speech in conjunction with 
measures of field dependency. They concluded that the 
ability to comprehend highly speeded speech probably 
involves being field independent.' Friedman and 
Johnson have also found that listening comprehension 
at high rates docs not correlate with comprehension at 
normal speech rate and is dependent upon another 
^pecikl competence. They recognize a general language 
aptitude which appears to be involved in con^prehension 
at normal-rate presentation, a concept very familiar to 
those concerned about second language learning; that 
aptitude seems to be relatively le.ss important at higher 
rates. On the other hand, an ability marginally in vol vec)^ 
at slower rates becomes significant as a correlate of 
comprehension at rapid rates. They sfngled out the abili- 
ty to infer semdhtic relations, to compare ways in which 
verbal concents are meaningfully connected, as a source 
of individual variations.' There is, of course, no em- 
pirical evidence tha^ research dealing with individual 
differences in ease of processing speeded speech in the 
mother tongue has any relevance to problems of lan~ 
guage learners coping with foreign speech which seems 
too fast to them. Findings of such research do, nonethe- 
less, point (o rate as a dimension of speech having lii]ks 
to indfvidual variations in listening proficiency. 



S. "Sp««ch lniclll|lbilily in Navel Aviation, '* Jourrwt of Speech 
CHsordtrs. 10(1943). 215-19., 

6 H, A, Witkin e4 al., Psydioiogicai . Oif/trentiation: Studies of 
^Oevefopment (N«w York: John W»«y. 1962). p. 2. 

7. ••Factor AnalyiU of the Ability to Comprehend Tlme-Comprcsied 
8pe«:h;^ JoMhtai of Readini Behavior, 4(1971-72), 40^9. 

S. MertiN^t Friedman snd l^aymond L. Johnion. ••Comprevied * 
apMch: Correlate of Liitenlni Ability/ • Journal of Communication, 
16(i96S),207 18. 
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The nature of its content laJknothcr of the many fac- 
tors which combine to determine comprehension of a 
message. Tftpic. structural and lexical complexity, 
, length, and styk-are all important considerations. To 
arrive at an understanding of a printed sample of the 
foreign language, students may scan, read, check on the 
meaning of an unfamiliar word, and reread, proceeding 
al their own pace. When the same material is enfleshed 
in a human voice, the cues of the graphic Jorm are gone,» 
and ihcy niusi adopi different strategies. Content 
^med all important m print. Rate/which is controlled 
* by the speaker. iu\w becomes significant. Contcni and 
,ralc arc scpuratc aspects ol the oral message: proficien- 
cy in aural coinprchension is.^howevei, a function of 
bi^th. .iiul the ditfitulty of an lUteiance can be deter 
imned by luanipulacion'or conten^ tind/or rate. kob<^ 
M. Ckign^ detines learning a.s an event thaf happeu.J 
under cuiulitioiis which can be observed and which can 
als() be altered ami .onirolled.* The use of contrived 
inalchrfls is an an cpccd way i»t managing learning con- 
'ditions for the heguuung language student. As a rule, 
contrivaiWt? consists \\\ control ot content. Tor oral 
language, vanaiion in dif ficulty can be achieved wirtiout 
altering content bv changing rate. Such a technique 
nivcs a Hexibilily which is particul^j^ valuable when 
students work with a limited store o( lexical, mor- 
phological, and syntactic items. 

Students, whose objective is ability to comprehend alj 
forms of native speech with ea^se. must become skilled in 
a number of convex operations. Prior experience, ap-, 
tiludc, and personal qualities may-hinder or ajwist th?m 
in acquiring the various auditory skills, and they must 
be assured of sufficient practice with materials of in- 
creasing difficulty before they can master the desired 
terminal behavior. Very likely, much of that practice 
will be with taped speech; and the nature of recorded 
sound will create further obstacles. Persons who make 
recordings read prepared texts, and the speaker who has 
a prescribed script to follow tends to maintain a more 
even tempo than one who composes jDotitaneously. It is 
not surprising that the rate of oral rMding is faster than 
that of spontaneous speech and that it is less fragmented 
and discontinuous. It must also be^remembercd that 
languages are characterized by a certain amount of 
redundancy: processing time is provided for the listener 
by such means as hesitation and repetition, which 
reduce the amount of infortnat^n in a given sound se- 
quence. Speech contrived and! Recorded for listening 
practice omits these clehicnts Imd therefore delivers in- 
formation at a faster rate. Spoken language lacks the 
cues of printed language— spacing, punctuation, 
ctfpitaJization, and underlining. Recorded speech doi^s 
not provide the visual cues of face>to-face communica^ 

» rh^ CnnditkUf of LtaminM, 2nd cd. (New York. (loll. Rinehart and 
WlnilOn. 1970). p 2 

10 Hiimm Bd««n), " rowtrd Dm Ac<)uUilion of I Infuiitk ('omprtmc«: 
FriHti i'onlrivffd lo Controlled Mater Uli/* Mo<ttrn Longuogt Journal 
)J(I969). 115 203. . 
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tion--the setting is seldom adequately portrayed by- 
recorded materials. Gestures, facial expressions,- aqd all' 
other non-verbal clues which help to give meaning to the 
speaker's words are absent. Purtheirmore, the recorded 
voice moves relentlessly on from start to conclusion. In 
direct oral communication, there is an exchange of 
messages between the speakers and listeners. The latter/ 
somehow indicate whAher q^ot they understand what^ 
the other is saying, and speakers make adjustments 
when they sec that the llstcnerls not following. Thus, 
student-listeners must cope with a speech stream com- 
posed almost entirely of items es;$ential to understan- 
ding, and they have to depend on aural ^pirception 
alone. **We may well be demanding more of our 
foreign language listeners in )he exercises we present 
than is' demanded in native-language listening, " sug- 
ge.sts Rivers." * ^ 

. Altlpough the ultimate ojjjective is'comprehension of 
native speed, one must guard against confounding the 
and tlic proicsN by wtiich the learner reachc;^ the* 
desired Ic^el of competence. Since spftcd is a key quality- 
of oral language, tlie use of variations in rate as a means 
to the end seeni.s justified. Explaining the hierarchical 
nature of the learning process, Robert Glaser and James . 
Reynolds insist that ''attainment of terminal behavior is 
achieved by teaching sub-objectives, which taken 
together comprise mastery, and sub-tasks which repre- 
sent successively fmervapproximations to the terminal 
behavior."'' How can language educators implement^ 
such learning theory as far as rate is concerned? . 

> 

RATE-CONTROLLED SPEECH 

There are several ways in which control can be exer- 
cised over the rate Qf an oral message. First, speakers 
can determine the speed of delivery. They can also 
shorten or prolong utterances byr regulating the length 
and frequency of the pauses. Then, recorded sound can 
be mcchani;;ally accele^ted and retarded by the speed- 
changing method, playback at a speed different from 
that of the original recording. This change in rate, 
however, is accompanied by a shift in pifch which is 
clearly perceptible and which affects intelligibility. 
Finally, there is modification by a speech com- 
pressor/expander which yields rate*-controlled or time- 
altered speech. The device provides pitch correction as it 
changes rate. Deceleration is termed time-expansion and 
its accelerated counterpart, timc-comptession. The 
earlier model speech compressors were large and costly, 
but significant advances have been made in the 
4echnology of time-alteration. The rate-changing pro- 
cessor is now an integral part of inexpensive cassette 
recorders, ajqd listener control of rate is P9ssiblc. EquiJ)- 
ment with varied speed and pitch correction controls 
also permits viewing and hearing audiovisual displays at 

1 1 Wilga hf Ri vert, A Procthtii Oukh tti tht Teaching of f^ch (New 
^ork: Oifofd Univ. Prew, 1^75). p. 63. 

\2. "IfuuucUonal Ob)«ilve« and Programmed IrtklrucUon; A Cu€ 
Study." in f^ntng fducathfuit ObjM/^, ed. CM. Lindvatl (PIfW- 
burgti; Univ. ^1 PiUlburfh Preu. 1964). p. 69. 
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i variety of ratea fromUkow motioti to faster-than> 
normal. Groups or individuals may work with maieriala 
at a rate commensurate withr (heir ability to absort) and 
comprehend. The vicwcr-lisltncr has complete tontrdl 
of the medium. 

While the whole continuuln of rate-jLontrol)^ apeech 
will doubtless on^ day be of service to language 
educators* they will probably^ find UTore uses for slo^wed 
than for speeded speech despite iong*standing bans on 
use of artificially slow speech. Mo4t socond-language^ 
methodoHffts'who have frowned' upon its use have 
done so because they wished to exclude unnatural cind 
distorted language. They were, in general, thinking of 
word rate as it is controlled by the iipeaker. In reducing 
the articulation rate, a speaker >^ill tend to falsify the 
^ound' stream. Changing the overall sprakirtb rate by 
manipulating pause time has the advantage of leaving 
segmental and suprasegmental elements unchanged; 
hence, it is an acceptable method of regulating pace. 
Playback at a slower speed than the one used during the 
rccording/cah hardly be considered useful^ for langiiage 
practice since the reduction in i velocity destroys all 
semblance of naturalness. Time-alteration is a more 
satisfactory altd efficient method than any of the alter- 
native ways of modifying .speed. 

The feasibility of instructing and evaluating in the 
native language with rate^controlled speech is already 
well documented by research, and experiment^ion in 
both areas is keeping abreast of technical ad> 
vanccments, Information abput the process, represen- 
tative research, and practical applicartion is readily. 
. available in a three-volunre anthology and bibliography^ 
on rate-controlled speech." Proceedings of three con- 
ferences held at the University c)f. Louisville under the 
aegis of its Center for "Rate-Controlled Recording are 
also valuable resources.'* The CRCR Newsletter, which . 
is published periodically by the Center, gives its readers 
current information related to rate-controlled speech. 
With portable instruments commercially available at 
costs within the reach of educational institutions and in- 
dividual researchers, the utility of the device is no longer 
restricted to those able to purchaise and maintain expen- 
sive bulky equipment and to those working in 
laboratories. ^ 

Fver since a crude manuaj^ Qut-and-splice technique 
frodu'ted the first samples of time-altered speech, in- 
\vestigf(t6rs have been wondering about hoW to use such 
eecfi. They have raised many questions, answered 



'U. S«m t)u1in. «! , Time ( omprtutd Spftch: An Anthoiofiy and 
BIMoMf^iphy (Mftuchfii. N.J : !>c«rf<row PrWi. 1974). 

14 6m«f«0n Foulkt. ed.. AVonwt/mff of the LouiavUlt Conftrtnct on 
Tim*.CompfWfd Spttch, (ktob«r 19-21, 1966 (iSouUviltcr Center for 
a«it Controllvd a«cordln$B. Pncvptual Alter nativM Laboratory, Univ. of 
LouUvUlf, 1967); Prntrton Poulkt. td., ProatdingM of the Second 
LotiMIe Con/^rrence o» Rat* tfnl^or Frequency Controlled Oc« 
\obm U 24, 1969 (t ouUvilk: Ctnttr for Ratt C'onlrolM Recordinii. 
Wf\)i Bmifton foulkt. Procetdln$M Third LouiMvWe Conffrtnct on 
K4it0-Co»tr0ikd Sp0^» Novtmbtr 4-), 1975 (N«w York: American Fg^n- 
dAllon tQr th« Blind, I9T7)« 
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some, and suggested Qthers which hayenot yet been.ad* 
dreised. Most experiments have concerned subjects' 
first language, generally Bnglish. More attention has 
been given lo speeded than to expanded speech. Consc^- 
quently, many of the unanswered^questlons deal with 
alteration of languages other than English, with foreign- 
language signals, and with the uses of expanded sound. 
A brief review of the few second-language experiments 
done with time-expanded and tiitie-Compress^d speech ' 
will serv6a^astateof the art report and^as a medium for 
suggesting otl]er uses 'of the technique. 

Herbert Friedman and Raymond Johnson have util-* 
ized compressed speech inMwo ways witli students of 
Russian an^l Vietnamese. The^ used it, first of flLas a 
training device. ^ students were exposed to gradually 
infcrcasingr raUs t . compressed speech for fpur hours a 
week, for eight weeks in an effort to improve ease of 
comprehension at normal speed. Although subjective 
feedback from students and instructors suggested that 
the experiment had been helpful, tests did not yield 
signifidantly better performance. The experimenters feel 
that the exposiye was too^Jimited and the performance 
mi>(sures too broad to get at possible listening 
changes." In a second ^stud]^, they used compressed 
'speech as a research tool to examine the interplay of4he^ 
temporal and structural aspects of speech samples in an 
unfamiliar language, ^aces were introduced into Rus- 
si'an and Vietnamese sentences at various points, and 
^ome of the sentences were compressed to compensate 
for the time added by pausing. In addition to the recall 
data they collected, the researchers found ^at the com- 
prrtsion did not interfere jvith accurate recall.'* 

Both time-expanded- and tiijie-com pressed s^Deech 
were used in another Russiarf program to control the er- 
ror rate and the challenge of tape^ drills. Expanded 
speech ^as employed to minimi;f.e task overload and 
assure'greater success to yie beginner iind the slower 
learner, and compressed speech was utilized to sustain 
the challenge for the more advanced student and the 
faster learner. Since the rate-controlled recordings were 
not used systematically in the experimental course and 
time-alteration was pnly one of the techniques adopted, 
no meaolngful conclusions could be drawn regarding its 
tffectiveme^. f^gram evaluators, however, repOrliKl 
better likening comprehension and a lower dropout ^ate 
among students who l)ad used the rate-con tr6)led 
tapes." 



15. "Some Actual and Poicntlal Uien for Rate Controlled Speech In Sec> 
ond tJniUMC Learning," in The Psychology o/^ond Language Learn' 
ing. ed. Paul Pimileur and Terence Quinn (Cambridge: Cambridge UnlV. 
Preii. 1971), p. 160. 

16. "Rale Compiled Spe«tUtf»d SKond Language learning," In Pro 
cefibngi of the mond LouM^onffrence on Hote and/or Frequency 
Controlled Speech, October 2i-24, 1969, ed. Emerion Foulke (t^uiivllle: 
Center for R^te Controlled RKordlngn 1971), pp. 32M7. ) 

17. Frank IniriJ^* i«met Nord, and l>onald Dragt, Program for 
Uitenlng Comprthtniion," Shvic and BasT European JoumoU 19(1975)1 
1-10; iamei R. Nord, "Shut-up and Lliten. A Caic for LUtenlnt Com- 
prehtnilon,'* (Arlington, Virginia: BRtC Document lt«productton Scr-^ 
vlc«,BD t2aS39, 1976). * 
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Time-«lt6red recofdings have also been used as aural 
pacers. Mi|ry NcvUjft^d A.JC; Pugh had university 

* students learning to read Eriglisli as a seednd language 
listen to a recording of a passa||e while reading it silent^ 
ly. Speech expanded to 113 and 120 percent of the 

» original recording time allowed more time and* 
facilitated ^he reading of new and more difficult 
material. Speech; compressed ^o 80 percent of the 
original^ speaking time gave variation in difficulty 
without increasing the complexity of the printed text. 
All subjects ip this investigation made statistically 
X significant improvement in reading comprehension. 
.This was, however, a pilot study involving) a small 

. number of students, all of whom were living and^stud- 
ying in an English -sf^calcing environment.'* 

Ciisela Huberman and Vadim Medish have adopted a 
multi channel approach to language teaming* Onc^ of 
the techniques they have devised is a language 
laboratory experience icndwn as controlled listening. 
Recorded sound is controlled by an added-parts system, 
. ttitie compres>sed speech, and temporal spacing. A core 
section of a passage is presented at normal spealcing rate 
in u first, exposure. Successive presentations*n:peat what 
the studpnts have already heard and adrfsomcthing new 

Yuntil they have heard the eniirt; passage. The repetition 
Tfdone withtHit prc^ongmg listening time by means of 
eomprcs.sed speech, ^rief pauses are inserted into recor- 
•Uings to provide some additional processing time and to 
assist with structural analysis. The three procedures 
used jointly have improved listening comprehension and 
reduced the lime which students spend in iistening.-lon-. 
trolled li.stcning has been used in basic, intermediate, 

♦ and more advanc^'d language courses and with several 
^ languages including Oerman, Russian, Spanish, French, 

Modfern Hebrew, and /apanesej * 

All of the cxpcrimentjrde.scri6cd thus far were carried 
out in college and university setting:*. Kathcrine Littcll 
designed an instructional pi^^gram for middle school«^ 
students of German which used rate-altered speech. The 
study examined acquisition in listening, speakings 
reading, and Writing, and involved time-expansion and 
repetition by successive approxinmtions to normal rate. 
Three treatments were used. One group of subjects was 
iraifted with taped materials expanded to the point 
where comprehension was assured. A second group 
heard threes-repetitions of each item proceeding in in- 
c^ments from the expanded pate used with the first 
, treatment g^oup to normal speed. A third group prac*- 
ticed with speech presented at the normal speed. Lan- 
guage ability, sex, content difficulty, and t|:atment 
were aH reflected in listening, writing, and reading per- 
formance, Spealcing skills were not, diWentfally af- 

II "An Bxploratory Stud)<or ih« Apphc«ik>n of Tlme^Compreticd «nd 
rim« £x|Mnd«d Hp««ch in Ih* Dtvriopnient Of the RnflUKlleiuJInt Profl- 
cftiwy of Poriitn Slud«ntf,** BmHih Lunguagg THKhlng Journal, 

19. "A Multi Ch«nnd Approach to |jin«u«tc TMchlnj. " Fonign 
Umpmit Anrmb, nWi), 674-^0; "Spwiiih MuHl Chunn*! Initructioti In 
Op«ra(lon. A' PrOfmi Reporf," Fortign Unguatf Annah, 8(1975). 



fected ]i5 treatment, but less practice had been provided 
In speaking than in the other skills. The results were In- 
terpreted as an indication that there Is a need for usingA 
variety of'^teachiniaf strategies directed to spe^fic groups 
of students and to individual skills. Time-expanded 
speech is regarded as one valuable- tool for differenti- 
ating activities even though its use will not automatically 
result In superior achievement.'^ 
V Researchers have shown iHat during the learning 
phase variations In difficulty can be achieved by ex- 
panding and compressing the speech stream rather than 
by altering the complexity of the message Itself, The 
same technique cdh be adopted for setting the,difficulty 
jevel in^the evaluation process. The affect of expansion 
on listening. comprehension of high schodi French stu- 
dents wb exipi'ined by Sr. Etieftne Flaherty who' used 
the technique in a testing context rather than in an 
instructional one. MulUple-choice items of the comple- 
tion and rejoinder types were presented to subjects who 
had had no prior experience or^ training with time- 
expanded speech. Identical content was used with thr^ 
groups 'Of subjects while rate was varied using the 
original recording time and two expanded rates. 
Students who Hstened to time expanded test items 
outperformed to a statistically significant degree those 
whcKlistencd to the unaltered rate of the original rccor ,, 
ding. Rate, it appeared, could serve as a basis for testing 
degrees of competence in listening comprehension. Data 
also showed that performance was related to the testing 
mode and perhap^to the amount of time material had 
to be held in the auditory memory. Subjects irya|l rate 
groups found the completion items more dimcult. A 
major implication of this study for frtstructional pur- 
poses waii the finding that all perccnUgcs of time- 
expansion were not equally effective, that improvement 
at some point ceases to be proportipnai to the time 
devoted to listening.'' 

Other .studies are in progress. Laura Heilenman, for 
example, is investigating the effects of rate and structure 
on the processing ability of college Fren(?h student.s as 
reflected in performance on a dictation tesr. Variations 
in rate are being accomplished by time-expansion of the 
signal and by alteration of the pau.se time. Different 
senterite types are being used to vary the difficulty of 
the test." David Siegrist is preparing a training progr^am 
tlesigned to allow students of English as a second lan- 
guage *to proceed from use^pf expanded to noYmal ta 
compressed speech. Students* will control the equipment 
so that the speed used will be at the discretion of the 
listener." » 

JO. "The Role of Repetition ihroufh Succetiive ApproKimationi In ihe 
AajuiiHlon of the Four fiu{« Language Skllli/* Fortlgn Language An^ 
nalx, 9(1976). 33S-45. 

21. "The fiffeci of Time-fixpaniibn on Liiiening Cf^mprehuiiion of 
High School Stifdcnts In Second- Yew French ClaMctf," Din. Ohio State 
1975. V ' 

22 "The Effect of Rate and Structure on the Prooming of Spoken* ' 
French by Third-Semester College Students," cficR Ntmietter, 12, No. I 
(I97»). 1.2. ^ 

2). Perfonal letter, 1977. . 



NUMMARY 

Ra(e-<ortlrolled speech has bc^ successfully used to 
some extent in language education for research, instruc- 
tion, and testfng. Its usefulness for accommodating the 
ability of Individual listeners ^nd for suft^ining their 
motivation has been demonstrated. It has also been used 
effectively with groups. The possibilities for further ex- 
ploration arc virtually unlimited. Experiments could be 
undertaken with other levels of language learners, rate 
of delivery, langi|ages> kinds of hstening tasks, and 
practice techniques. Research aimed at discovering the 
optimal rtttes for various groups of learners and for dif- 
ferent learning tasks could be useful. Analyses could be 
performed with a number of Jistener variables. .I'he in- 
teraction of speaker variables and message variables 
with comprehension could also bear exploration. The 
manipulation of rate-controlled speech could, facilitate 
studies of the kinds of information^ lost by student- 
listeners and' the probable causes of such loss. It would 
' permit the examination^ of the relate^ b^t distinct 
phenomena of intdliuibility oi individual word.<; and the 
comprehension of ^connected discourse. The speech 



compresaor/expander could play a significant part in 
the production of good software, because experimenta- 
tion With the device would focus attention on the rate of 
target langua]ge recordings and facilitate mmureftient 
of their temporal features. It could be an effective tool 
for grading recorded learning and testing materials and 
for specifying levels of performance. Even a cursory 
study of the research. done with native language would 
indicate many other directions for fruitful research and 
application. 

The recommendation that time-expanded or time- 
compressed speech be used in foreign language educa- 
tion $hoi{Jd not, of course, be construed as advocacy of 
a change in the ultimate goal, abiUty to comprehend 
speech of^pative ^it their normal conversational rate. 
On the cujUrary, t' should be viewed as an effort to pro- 
mote attainment j^fJlmt goal. As such, it is offered, not 
as a replacement tor gthcr instructional, evaluative, and* 
research techniques, but as "an additional means for 
helping language stiidents to develop listening compre- 
hension. It is also proposed as an instrument for 
facilitating acquisition of the other language skills. 
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